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went home. Frobisher was more fortunate in his own
sailing-master. They were in a sad state and heeded
overhauling. They were reduced to one half-dismasted
ship with eighteen officers, men, and boys. What the
boys thought of the expedition we do not discover.
But Frobisher's "great spirit and bold courage" and the
personality of a born leader seem to have permeated
the tiny handful of valiants. The captain, in council
with his officers, stated that he would "make a sacrifice
of his life unto God" before he gave up his search for
an English passage to Cathay. No mutiny is reported,
and it perplexes a modern seafaring man to picture the
forlorn misery of that ship's company tossing on the
enormous icy billows of the polar sea. They must have
been everlastingly drenched with spray, and green seas
tumbled aboard. Many a pot of hot food went into
the scuppers as the Gabriel, twenty tons, bore up into
the sixty-third degree of north latitude, and on July
28th, a foggy morning with heavy seas running, and
much ice, they raised the coast, a mountainous desolate
shore above the bergs.
Later the captain discovered this land to be an island,
and it corresponds to what is now known on the maps
as Resolution Island, off Baffin Land. Frobisher called
it Queens Foreland and so he marked it, or William
Borough did so for him, on his sheepskin sea carde.
Christopher Hall, the master of the Gabriel, now
proved himself to be the man for his job. He was one
of those dependable resourceful subordinates who can
carry out orders before they are given, and who are as
vital to an expedition of this nature as the leader him-
self. Hall, regretting the "pynnasse," of course, was
out in the boat trying to discover a passage among the
bergs. These enormous masses of ice, among which
the Gabriel herself was no more than an eggshell to be
cracked in an instant, were coming down on the very